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Introduction 



r\ccording to the Gallup Poll of Public Attitudes Toward Educa- 
ion conducted each year for Phi Delta Kappa, first on the list of the 
nost important problems facing the public schools from 1969 to 1985 
vas "lack of discipline:" In 1986 discipline dropped to second place 
n^e poll behind "use of drugsr which, in my opinion, also is a prob- 
era of discipline: Why has discipline persisted as a problem for nearly 
wo_decades? Baker (1985) argues that the persistence of discipline 
problems stems from several sources: For example: 
A . Prmcipalsjnay [gnore or play down the problem out of fear of 
ppearing incompetent and unable to control their schools. 

2. Many schools have failed to establish minimal procedures for 
leaiing with discipline problems: 

3. Many discipline actions are ineffective because they are inap- 
Topriate. For example, in one school 45% of all suspensions were 
or tardiness or skipping class: 

4. A number of recent court decisions may have had a chilling ef- 
2ct on the willingness of school officials to enforce disciplinary stan- 
ards. It is not clear whether school officials actually have been 
ampered by the court actions or whether they have failed to act be- 
ause they believe that court decisions prevent them from acting. 

Heading the Hst^oif underlying causes of discipline problems are 
ladequate parenting, ineffective teacher training, poor school organi- 
atibn, and inadequate administrative leadership: Other causes cited 



include inappfdpfiate curricula; severe behavioral or learriirig disorders 
exacerbated by certain school erivirdrimerits; poor sielFesteem lead- 
ing to frustration with learning; overexposure to violence from tele- 
vision; racism; lack of employment opportunities; pieer pressure; 
dvercrdwdihg; arid other social, political, and bureaucratic factors 
that igridre the rieed.s df the ydUrig (Hymari arid D^Alessaridfd 1985). 

What Is Discipline? 

Discipline frequently is defined in tenns of negative behavior, which 
requires some typ*^. of punishment to control it. A different, more posi- 
tive viev of discipline is provided by Hyman and E)'Alessandro: 

Bui discipline in a democracy sliduld spring frbiri internal cbrilrols, 
not from fear of panlshmcnt: : : . Soccessfal approaches to discipline 
in the schools enhance individual self-esteem and encourage coopera- 
tirn. (m^) 

Wayson defines discipline as: 

the ability .o identify the character of a circumstance or situation to 
determine brie*s nibst cbristriiclive role in it» tb carry but that role direct- 
ly, to sustain it as long as necessary, and to learn from the consequences 
of one's actions. Such skill is iearned; it is taught best by people who 
are willing to demonstrate it in their own lives. (1982) 

if we accept Wayson's definition, then discipline is 2 skill resulting 
from training and practice in choosing behavior appropriate for a 
specific situation: The act of choosing implies that the best discipline 
is self-discipline: 

Schools where students practice self-discipline have strong adminis- 
trative leaders^ who create an atmosphere that is "orderly without be- 
ing rigid, quiet without being oppressive, and generally conducive 
to the instructional business at hand" (Edmonds 1979): Of equal im- 
portance, these administrators support intellectual and academic ac- 
tivities: They, the staff, and students hold a "shared vision" for 
schooling suvcess (Edmond 1979; Furtwengier 1985): They enlist 
cooperation; therefore, they support and are supported by their staff 
(Wayson 1985). 
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Waysbri has identified cpmmbri charact^^ in _500 well- 
disciplined schools he studied in the United States and Cariada. He 
found the pervading ehvirohhient in each of these schools was brie 
where students had many bppbrturiities tb piractice gbbd disciplirie. 
The staffs bf these schbbls: 

• viewed their schools as places in which to do vaiuabie, success- 
ful, and productive work; 

• focused on causes of discipline problems rather than on the 
symptoms; ______ i___ 

• emphasized positive and preventive practices, not punitive ones; 

• adapted practices to meet their own needa and styles; and 

• had faith in their students and themselves — and expended un- 
usual amounts of energy to make their beliefs into realities. 
(Wayson 1985) 

These schools promoted self-discipline through a_widr variety of prac- 
tices that can best Le called gbbd citizenship. Tb participate effec- 
tively in the pblitical and social life bf this cburitry, students must 
learn and practice the sldlls needed by citizens in a democracy. These 
include the ability tb interpret the basic v'orkings bf cur gbverrimerit, 
tb think productively abbut the imprbve merit bf sbciety, tb partici- 
pate in large and small groups,, arid tb involve bneself in resblvirig 
social problems (Gbodlad 1979J. Students are capable bf self^ 
discipline, but they riiust be taught "what it m^ans tb be a member 
bf the society, hbw tb behave tbward bthers, what one's respbrisjbiji- 
ties are tb the commuriity arid tb the riatibri" (Bronferibreriner 1986). 

Learning the skills bf huriiari relations and civic responsibility cari 
not be left to chance. Schools riiust plan prbgrams deliberately for 
these purposes. Twerity-five years agb as a sixth-grade teacher iri 
Cleveland, I began teachirig gbbd citizenship as a mearis of learriirig 
self-discipline. Our class moiip was "We Practice Self^Disciplirie." 
Later, as an adriiinistratbr iri five elementaiy arid middle schbbls, I 
brbadened the classrbbrh cbricept to a ^chbblwide prbgrajm. Thesie 
schbbls, with enrollments rarigirig from 300 tb mbre than 1 ,000, served 
predomiriantly black students iri one case, predbmiriaritly white stu- 
dents iri three cases, and a racially riiixed studerit body iri the schbbl 
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described in this fastback. Students in each school represented a range 
of sdcidecbnbmic backgrburids. 

In this fastback, I shall share a model of effective discipline involv- 
ing dembcraUc participation developed at the Prospect School in Ober- 
lin, Ohio. While the model focuses on one elementaiy school, the 
practices described can be implemented in any elementary, intermedi- 
ate, or middle school, regardless of the socioeconomic background 
or cultural differences of the student body. 
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Prospect School: A Profile 

Prospect School is in the city of Oberliri, Ohio, 35 miles southwest 
of Cleveland. Oberlin's population of 9,512 includes 6,302 _white 
citizens, 2,167 black, with this balance made up of Hispanic, Orien- 
tal, and American Indian. Employed in the city are 1 ,396 jri managerial 
and profeissional occupations , 349 in isxecutive and administrative jobs, 
and 993 in service occupations. Also, the cbmmiunity includes 431 
personis earning less than $5, (XX) ari^^^ earning more than 

$50,000 annually (U.S. Census 1980). The largest employer in the 
city is Oberlin College, a private institution founded more than 150 
years ago, with 850 employees. 

Prospect School is situated dri a tree-lined street in the midsi of 
this well-es'^ablished residential area. Originally built iri_l_887, it has 
had four additions in the past 76 years; the latest, in 1981, moder- 
nized the one-and-a-half story facility inside arid but. It currently 
houses grades three through five and serves all sttiderits in tlibse grades 
in the Oberlin City School System. Sttiderits living beyond a twol-mile 
radius are bused to the school. Erirbllmerit Jri 1985-86 wa_s_319 stu- 
dents, with 57.4% white, 39.5% black, 0.9% Hispariic, 1.3% Orien- 
tal, and 0:9% American Indiari. There are foui^classes bf each grade 
level, which are organized heterogeriedUsly. Three are bperi class- 
rooms, two team-teaching, arid the rest are self^cbritairied. 
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The staff includes 12 ftill-time classroom teachers; three special 
subject teachers for art, music, and physical education; one Chapter 
One reading teacher; one teacher for the developmentally handicapped; 
two reading resource unit teachers; and two part-time tutors for stu- 
dents with learning disabilities. One teacher is Oriental; the others 
are white. The principal is black. The average years of teaching ex- 
perience of the teaching s^aff is 14.3 years. 

In terms of its demographics and organizational structure, Pros- 
pect School is similar to thousands of elementary schools: But it also 
has something extra. Read on. 
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Prospect School's Model for 
Effective Discipline 



(5ur program for school discipline began with the preparation of 
a philosophy statement ^to 

ing in the fall of 1984, 1 aisked for volunteers to serve on the philoso- 
phy cbrnmittee. The committee met several times and received input 
from the others on the staff. The draft of the philosophy statement 
was given to every member of the staff, first to critique, then to ac- 
cept or reject, there wais unanimous acceptance of the philosophy 
statemerit, arid it was published in the school newsletter sent to par- 
ents and the community. 

The Prospect School Philosophy is brief; its language is simple so 
it cari be readily understood by even the youngest students. It speaks 
to studerits, parents, teachers, and the principal. It reads as follows: 

We believe that: 

• Each and every student should get the best education possible. 

• Students should come to school prepared to participate in the 
learning activities. 

• Students should respect the teachiers. 

• Parents should see that the studerits get adequate rest and 
nutriment. 




• Parents should co 

• Teachers should t 

• Teachers should r 

• Teachers should c 

• The principal shou! 
port the teacheris. 

• The principal shot 

Having a school philo 
community v/hat our mi 
a sense of shared purpo; 
all parties concerned — s 
One of our goals ident 
tibn possible" was to giv 
tbndmy to exercise that 
to exercise seif-disciplim 
age certain of their scho 
with models of good citi 
I explained to ffie staff 
cil concept for teaching ; 
a variety of committees ai 
tunities to learn to practia 
agreed that they, too, shoi 
of bur students. 

We began with separate 
at which I introduced the 
it related to good ctdzensl 
cause I told therh they wo 
expect students to follow 
rules prbvides the best as 
The next step was for ej 
fdbm Club and elect a pre 
rbbm representatives tr attc 
several meetings wtth ffie 
Council Constitution, tt wi 
Council bfficers for ffie wi 



rtunicate with the teachers and principal: 
prepared to teach every day: 
)ect the students, 
imunicate often with parents. 
Tacilitate the educational program and sup- 
communicate with parents: 

ihy tells the staff, students, parents, and 
on is; it serves as a reference and gives 
for all; arid it delegates responsibility to 
lents, parerits, teachers, and the principal: 
5d for prdvidiri^ students the "best educa- 
lem a sense of responsibility and the au- 
ponsibility. If students are to learn how 
hey need opportunities to plan and man- 
activities - activities that provide them 
nship behavior. 

experiericie with using the student coun- 
ponsibility arid self^discipline. Through 
clubs, studerits would have many oppor- 
^sponsibility arid selfdiscipline. the staff 
model the kirids of behavior we expected 

^etlngs with each grade level of the school 
dent council cbricept and explained how 
. Thej- accepted the concept readily be 
i get to make up the school rules. If we 
hool rules, then hayirig them make the 
ranee that they will be followed. 

of the 12 homerooms to form a Home- 
^i"^e president, secretaiy, and two 

weekly Student Council meetings. After 
>om lepreseritatives to draft a Student 
ime to nominate carididates for Student 
e school. Those ndriiiriated wrote short 
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campaign speeches, which they delivered over the public address sys- 
tem arid on a tour of the homerooms. The candidates went as a group 
to each room during the time between the students' arrival in the morn- 
ing and the start of insmiction (usually i5 minutes). The students made 
posters and campaign buttons at home. Campaigning was limited to 
three days. Election was by secret bailot. Qberlin's chief of police 
accepted my invitation to install the new officers. He presented each 
student a certificate with his or her name, school, and office held in 
the Student Council. For an extra toucn, each certificate carried the 
official seal of the City of Oberlin. 

The participation of the police chief in a cereraoniai ftinction is one 
small yet impressive example of community involvement in our 
citizeriship program. Of greater significance is how we secured ex- 
tensive parent and community involvement to reinforce what we were 
attempting to do at Prospect School. 

As the school year began in 1984, a great amount of administra- 
tive time was being devoted to student-student and student-teacher 
conflicts. There were student fights at the bus stops, quarrels on the 
bus and playground, and talking back rudely to teachers. These prob- 
lems were recurring across the school system at ail grade levels. Par- 
ents arid the community needed to be aware of these kinds of behavior 
at schctol. 

After discussing my concern about the problem behavior with our 
superinterident, I designed a survey questionnaire to collect data for 
two purposes: 1) to investigate what are the major behavior prob- 
leriis of some Oberlin students, and 2) to raise ffie awareness level 
of the parents and community concerning these problems. My fellow 
administrators at the other three Oberlin City schools were as inter- 
ested as I was to see the responses to the survey. 

The questionnaire was distributed to each student m the school sys- 
tem to take home to parents and was also available in local drug stores, 
banks, arid the library. In addition, teachers throughout the system 
and studerits iri grades five, seven, nine, and eleven received the ques- 
tionnaire. There were 792 questionnaires returned, with 339 from 
parents, 58 from community members, 35 from teachers, and 360 
frorii students. 




A committee of 19 volunteers comprised of Cdrnmunity members, 
parentis, school personnel (teacheris, administrators, cduiiselors, and 
psychologist), and two students from each grade level that was sur- 
veyed analyzed the data. This committee i^commended an evening 
community meeting to report the findings, the large attendance at 
the me :ting demonstrated the community's interest. 

Some of the findings of the Oberlin Schools Survey were: 

1 . The three biggest behavior problems at school ate threats to other 
student.^, disrespect shown to teachers, and fighting. 

2. The main reason given for diisciplinary problems in school is 
that "students lack proper discipline training." 

3. To improve istudents' overall social behavior, the school needs 
to establish closer relations with parents or guardians. 

The Oberlin Schools Survey succeeded in raising the awareness of 
the total community about behavior problemis and the need for dis- 
cipline training: And one direct result was the founding of the Pros- 
pect Parent Teachers Association, which proved to be an excellent 
vehicle for improving communications between our school and the 
home: 

The Prospect P-TA came to be a strong supporter of our school dis- 
cipline program: It encouraged our School Spirit Day held every week 
with the sale of Prospect Panther T-Shirts. It sponsored an essay con- 
test that involved students in research about the Statue of Liberty and 
also contests in song writing and art. It sponsored an old-fashioned 
spelling bee that challenged students to study above and beyond their 
regular assignments: 

Starting our school discipline program required a lot of hard work 
during its first y^ar at Prospect in 1984-85: Total involvement of stu- 
dents, staff, and parents made it work. In the next section we shall 
looic at how it works: 
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Pf espeet School's Discipline 
Program iii Action 

It was the last day of the iribhth, and the entire student body of Pros- 
pect School, along with their teachers and some parent visitors, 
assembled in the multipurpose room for the monthly Student Coun- 
cil meetings 

Heidi, a fifth-grader and president of Student Council, rapped her 
gavel arid said, "I call this riieeting to order. Let us stand to say the 
Pledge of Allegiarice to our flag and sing one verse of 'Amierica the 
Beautiful'." 

She had asked the music teacher beforehand to accompany the sing- 
ing at the piano. Followirig the singing, she asked the audience to 
be seated. On the table before her was an agenda she had prepared 
to guide her as she led the business pbrtibri bf the meeting. 

"Now let us have the secretary's minutes bf the last meeting," an- 
ribunced Heidi. Fifth-grader Chelbhri stood up and read the minutes 
from the Student Council weekly riieeting held the previous Friday 
iri the library. At the weekly meetings brily the homeroom represen- 
tatives, officers, cbriimittee/club chairpersbns, the advisor, and one 
eritire hbmerobm (a differerit bne each week) are in attendance. 

Heidi then called for old br unfinished business. 

Sprija, a third-grader, reported on the progress bf the plans for a 
forthcbriiirig Cariipaigri for Gbbd Citizenship. 
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**We shall kick off the campaign with a march beginning inside and 
ending outside the building, where we shall all join hands making 
a circle around the building. Also, we shall have Adopt- A-Fr lend. 
And every present Good Citizen can choose someone who hasn't made 
it yet to be a friend." 

When Sonja concluded her report, the audience applauded en- 
thusiastically. The children obviously were excited in anticipation of 
the Campaign for Good Citizenship. 

Next, Heidi asked if there was any new business, the fourth item 
on her agenda. There being none, she called on the vice president, 
Kim, a fourth-grader, to announce the conrniittee or club reports and 
to invite each chairperson to come up and present the report. 

Judge of Student Court, Terrel 

"Thank you, Kim. I am sorry to say that there was one case in court 
this month for fighting. We remind you that when you get angry, then 
you fight. Just be very slow to anger, and you can prevent fighting." 

Radio Club, Carissa and Dale 

"Thank you, Kim. This morjth, we had 62 fourth-graders partici- 
pate in the morning broadcast. We commemorated Brotherhood 
Month. We give a special tliank you to all who shared some informa- 
tion about an outstanding American who contributed to making our 
country great. Dale?" 

"Next month, we'll begin with announcers from third grade. Also^ 
remember to bring in can goods for the county Hunger Task Force 
Drive. A box will be placed in the front hail on Monday. Your ideas 
are imjwrtant. If you wish to share them with us, just write them down 
with your name and homeroom number and give them to our school 
secretary in the office. We are always iooldng for ways to improve 
our broadcasts and our school. Thank you." 

Ecology Club, Jennifer 

"Thank you, Kim. This month the Ecology Club planted tulip and 
hyancinth bulbs in front of the building. Also, we thank ail of the 
students who assisted us with picking up paper on the playground af- 
ter tlie picnic last Wednesday." 




Safety Fatfol Captain, Tanieka 

"Thank you, Kim. First of all, we would like to give a big hand 
to the third-gradef s for their cooperation with the patrols in the third- 
grade hall. But I ain sorry to say that isotne of the fourth-graders are 
banging their locker doors shut. We aisk that you lift the handle when 
you close the door. Try it, it works. Thank you." 

The Perspective Editor, Rachel 

"Thank you, Kim. We apologize that the paper came our a little 
late this month. However, next month's issue will be right on time, 
and we know that youll enjoy it. Besides homeroom news, well have 
a special interview with one of our teachers." 

Health Committee, Shira 

"Thank ydu, Kim," said Shira, the only thifd-gradef making a stand- 
ing committee report. "This month the Health Committee took a fieid 
trip to the County Health Department. We learned about some of the 
health problems of t!ie human body. Here are Jeaii, Sherman, Jason, 
and Shaiie to tell ybU about them." 

As these children presented their brief reports, they Used drawings 
of the body to illustrate their points. 

Each student making a report at the Student Council meeting writes 
it out, with the help of tile cdrnmittee or club advisor, if necessary. 
The student practices reading the report before delivering it at Stu- 
jeht Council. Each student receives applause from the audience af^er 
Jle report is given. 

Heidi thanked vice president Kim and the chairpersons irbr the 
•epdrts and went on to the next item on her agenda, special 
ecdghitidhs. 

Special Recbghitibhs 

Hiere is always a place dh the agenda fdr recqghizihg student 
ichievements, awards, df any wdrthwhile deed performed in or out 
)f school. The presentation may be made by a teacher, parent, or 
heihl>Br df the cdinmUnity.JTdday was nd exceptidn. Heidi introduced 
vlrs. Shclddfsky, the City Recreation Center director, who presented 
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"^^"^ Raymdnd for their entries in a poster 

^ome safety. Next, Heidi called on the advisor of the 
Safety Patrol to present an award to the dUtstandirig patrol of the 
month^ Alan came forward to receive the gold badge that he will wear 
until the next monthly meeting of Student Council. The audience ap- 
plauded Alan. 

RecdgnUidh of G€k>d Citizens 

When Heidi announces that the principal will now award certifi- 
^'^J"^"'^'^ new Good Citizens, a husli^ comes over the as- 
sembly .^Altiiough the students who will receive Good Citizen awards 
!^°^ ^^^^ always approach Uiis portion of the 

assembly as though it is a secret to be Uncovered. The students listen 
attentively for their homeroom number arid their teacher's anriounce- 
^"^^"^s ^ho have followed the rules of good citizen- 
^^'P _^^^ P^^^.^i^^^ self-diiscipline this mdrith. As the teacher calls the 
^^^^^ recognized for the first time, the student 

i^_^_5P °" stage; the principal corigratulates the student and 
rresenis a certificate that says the stUtlent corisisteritly has displayed 
self-discipiine: Heidi gives each student a ribbon that reads, "Pros- 
pect PanSers Are Number One." The ribbon has a ^iece of yarn at- 
tached so it can be worn around the rieck like an Olympic mc:dai. 
Also, rhe teachers call the names of those studehts Who nave 
^^^^^^^^^^ and ribbori iri previous mbritl^s and who cch- 
^^'^P^^y s^^f'^^jscipline. These studerits stariu jn place and re- 
ceive^ppjause from the audience. The riumber of students receiving 
'^^Pi^i^l^^^^^Q^ Citizens varies from room to rbbni and from 
month to month. There is no set riUmber allowed. 

The significance the Good Citizeri award holds for students is il- 
lustrated in the following case. 

i_JA"*^_' ^ ^^"S^^^^'"' ^ad recently trarisfenred to Prospect from an- 
other city. She started off at Prospect bri the "wrbri^foot." She poked 
"^^^ vulgar language arid riame-callirig, and told lies 
for why her assignments were riot dbrie. Her behavibr caused the other 
girls in her class to ostracize her. 
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About this time, cheerleader tryouts were being held. The only re- 
qoirements for tryouts were to be in fifth grade and to audition on 
Sie stage by singing, dancing, or telling a joke. But most of the stu- 
dents preferred to try out with a cheer, since the cheerleaders per- 
formed at every monthly Student Council meeting and all the students 
knew the cheers: 

Tania came to the tryouts. did her cheer, and was so good she im- 
pressed ail the students. When it came time to vote in new members, 
the cheerleaders were reluctant to accept Tania because of her past 
history of causing trouble: The captain reminded her that in order 
to perfojin and to stay on the team, a cheerleader must display good 
citizenship. But Tania was voted in, and it seemed to make a world 
of difference in her school life. 

lEheerieading practice was every Tuesday and Thursday during 
lunch recess: Tania was always there and appeared to be getting along 
well with the others. But the week prior to tb*. monthly Student Council 
meeting, she got into trouble, didn't get on the Good Citizen list, and 
therefore wasn't eligible to perform. Outwardly her first reaction was 
to be negative, but the cheerleader advisor knew she was only covering 
up her true feelings. The advisor reminded her that if being a cheer- 
leader meant so much to her, she knew what she had to do. 

This month Tania made it. When her teacher called her name for 
the award, tania had to fight back tears as she made her way to the 
stage. Everyone gave her a big applause. This was indeed her victory! 

After the last homeroom's Good Citizens are recognized, president 
Heidi adjourns the meeting and vice presideni Kim introduces the pro- 
gram. Each homeroom takes turns preparing a 15- to 20-minute pro- 
gram to conclude tlie montfily Studcn.: Council meeting. This month 
a fifth-grade class had prepared a choral reading of "Casey at the Bat," 
under the direction of their teacher and a friend of the teacher who 
lives in the community. 

Generally, the monthly meeting of Student Council is an hour long; 
including the program. The smaller weekly meetings are about 
25-minutes long; the weekly meetings are devoted to airing school 
problems of a general interest to the student body and to resolving 
specific classroom problems. 



Making Rules atid Living by Them 

The Prospect School Stodent Councii operates Under a constitution 
that is loosely patterned after our U;S: Constitution. It has a pream- 
ble, articles, and sections: It is a simple document written by chil- 
dren for children. It is theirs: They are responsible for it; thiey are 
responsible to it. hprovides both guidelines for student behavior arid 
a structure for carrying oat a varietj' of activities that cdritfibute to 
good citizenship and self-discipline: 

The Good Gitizen rules^ which appear in Article I, Section 1, werie 
developed by the student representatives with the help of the Studerit 
Council advisor. Before they became a part of the constitutidri, every 
student at Frosp;2Ct was givr^n a copy to study and discuss iri hdriie- 
room and to take home and discuss with parents. The students agreed 
that a three-founhs majority was needed to ratify the cbristitutibri. 
The vote was taken a week later: 

Below is the text of ti?e constitution: The specifics may not be ap- 
propriate for every school, but it i-; a model triat worlds at Prospect 
School. 



Constitption of the 
Prospect School Student Council 

Preamble: We the students of Prospect School, hereby establish our 
Student Council in order to promote the development of self-disciplinG 
and good citizenship in each and every student. 

Article I: Eligibility for Membership 

Sectjon 1 — A Good Citizen: 

1. Knows and obeys classroom, school, and bus rules. 

2. Follows safety rules and obeys tha Safety Patrol. 

3. Shows self-respect. 

4. Is kind and courteous to others. 

5. Always tries to do his/her best work (has good work habits). 

6. Is responsible for his/her own behavior. 

7. Tries to prevent fighting. 
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inest and fair, 
tioes good health habits: 
not to pollute. 

udent is displaying the 10 ruiss of a good citizen, ht 'she 
self-discipline: 

• Homeroom Club 

^''9^J^A^?'L^5^P ^ ^'^t) that holds a meeting every vvcjek 
I to determine the good citizens for the week. Students 
»ated byoiher students, or students may nominate thom- 
;taden_t may disagree with any nomination and must state 
ison tor disagreeing. The homeroom members will vote 
iniee based on tho above rules for a jood citizen. Hdme- 
hall have a president^ secretary, and any dthe? officer 
he president shall preside at the meetings. 

Recognition of Good Citizens of the IWdhth 
of the month, students who have been oh the hbmercom 
:iti2ens list every week of the month will be recognized 
ly Studsnt Council meeting by dUr principal. 

Dperaling Procedure 
power fdr Making Rules 

king pdwer df the PrbspecS Student Council w!li be given 
5 -heredf and to the jarjnc'pal of Prospect School. Elec- 
s will be by secret ballot arid w';l take place during the 
5 df each school year iri the fall. Students In grades three 
^viSI vdte for all dfficcrs to be elected. 

President 

:atibris of the P.^asiderit will be that he or she is in the 
a good citizen, is respbrislble, and has good behavior 
jjihe. This pbsitibri will be held for the entire school year, 
t will preside over all riieetirigs of Council. 

Vice President 

atibris bf the Vice P esident will be that he or she is in 
de, is a gbbd citizeri. is respbhslble, ^Bind has good be* 
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hevlor and self dbclpline: 1 his position will be hBVo for the entire school 
year: The Vice President will oversee the reporting of activities by the 
various committees and ciubs at the monthly Student CdUhcli 
meetings. 

Section 4 — Secretary 

The qualiflcatlchs of the Secrriary will be that he or she Is in the 
fifth grade, is good in spelling and English, has good behavior, is 
respbhslbie, and has self-discipline. This position will be held for the 
entire school year. The Secr^itary will write the minutes and read them 
at each CbUncrl meetmg, ard v. 'II take attendance by calling the roll 
at each weekly meeting. 

Section 5 — Treasurer 

c^uai^ficatiors cf th? Treasurer will be that he or she Is in aiiy 
grade, has good behavior, Is responsible, is i.iood In math, and has 
seif'dlsclpilne: The Treasurer will be appointed by the President with 
the approval of the sjudent body, as the need aris?es for such fi posi- 
tion: This position, once appointed, may be held tor the entire school 
year: 

Section 6 ~ Judge of Student Court 

The quallficatibhs of the Judge will be that he or she is In the fourth 
cr fifth grade. Is a good citizen, is responsible, has good behavior, 
is honest and fair, and has self-discipline. The Judge will f3reslde over 
Student Court and give sentencing to students found guilty of break- 
ing rules. The Judge can never sentence a student to corporal 
punishment. 

Article ill — Authorized Standing Cbmrr.ittee.^ 

Section 1 -- Health Committee^ 

The_parpospof the Health Committes wiji be to promote good health 
and safoty habits for the entire student body: The Commlttse will be 
made ap^^ students in third through fifth g^^ with one member from 
each hom^room^ A second member from the sane homeroom will 
serve as thr» alternate: The chairperson of t!ie Health Committee can 
be selected from the committee members, by the Presidet.t of Stu- 
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dent Council, or elected by the cbfTirriittee members at the discretion 
of the l^resideht. The chairpersbri will preside over the meetings. The 
cbmrriitee and the advisor \vill determine what issues to cover in the 
best ^hterost of the sf^idaht body of Prospect Schob'. The Health Com- 
rnjtteo v.;|j present lessbris about gbbd he* '^^ ahd/br safety at each 
Studwht Council meeting once i inbrith, hiaRe pbsters bri safety and 
Health issues, arrange for resbUrce jaersohs fbr asserriblies, arid plan 
other activities In the best iriterssl bf the P;bsj30ct student body. 

Section 2 — Safety Patrol 

The pi rpose of the Safoty Pptrol wiij Be to promote and enforce safety 
and self-discipline for the entire student Sody of Prospect School: The 
members Cj the Safety Patrol wil! La fot; ih- and firth-gi*adere and will be 
good citizens. Thsre vvili be one captain and one ;ouuh-grade lieatenarji 
and one fifth-grade lieutenant. The captain and the lieutenants will be 
chosen by Iho other patrol membeis. Members ,yij| be assigned guard 
posts by the* advisor. The captain vnW be raspcnsiblefc r making daily 
checks to see that posts are covered, l>o caplain may piece a substi- 
tute on an uncovered post from menibero who do not have an assign- 
ment. Should there be no one to cover a post, the captain may assign 
a lieutenant or report the matter to the advisor The captain and lieu- 
teriarits will serve as a committee to report to the weekly Student Coun- 
cil ar y problems relating to the safety or welfare of the student body: 

Section 3 — Radio Club 

The purpose i f the Radio Club is to give the Prospect stUodht bbdy 
a chance to participate In delivering the mbrr *ng ahrioUriceriiehts arid 
daily broadcasts. At lesst twice a school year each hbmerbbhi will hs 
asked to o'snd three students to the office ten minutes before \h3 start 
of school to practice for the tt. i-minute broadcast. Students are asked 
to prepare a weather report for the day, a report oh a current event, 
or an Item of special Interest, such as a book report, poems, jokes, 
etc. These students will make the broadcast that day. The students 
will take turns broadcast.ng so that all who wish to can participate. 
the chairperson and co-chairperson will be selected by the i^dvisbr 
and will alternate weekly so that one Is In attendance every day of 
a given week: These students will be fifth-graders. 




Section 4 ~ Ecology Club 

The pUrpbse of the Eco^oay Club Is to promote a clean school en- 
ylrohrrieht, inside arid outside, there will be a representative chosen 
frbrh each hbrriernorh to serve for the entire school year. Ecology Ckib 
Will have projects at leas; twice a semester to help the student bodv* 
to learn about the ecology and to beautify Prospect School. The chair- 
person \A^ill be elected by the rnembers of the cK«b. The chairperson 
will preside over all meetings. 

Article IV — Authbrfzed Activities 

Section 1 — Good Citi?:ens of the Month 

There wjli be reccgnition of Good Citizens of the Month during the 
schcolw^de Staderr' eouncil meeting held each month in tKe multipur- 
pose raom or if. anqiher[ocatlon announced by :ite principal. (Jbbd 
Ciiizeno of the^Month will be prese»nted with a token of esteem indicat- 
ing their niembernhip in the Prospect School Student CdUnciJ one time 
ouring the schcx:)! yea:. T Items, for example, may be 

presented tc the studont: a certificate, a button, or a T-shirt. 

Section 2 — Other Activities 

Ourihg the schobi year, students may suggest other activities that 
fhvclve the Prbsjaect student body. Any activity for and by the students 
may be approyeb by a rT.aibrity ^ote of the students and with the ap- 
proval of L (3 Prbspect faculiy and principal. 

An examplie bf hbw brie part of the constitution is implemented is 
detcribed below. The Studerit Cpuri is made up of the judge, the bai- 
liff (student receiving the second highest number of votes forjudge), 
one juror from each of the 12 hdmerobms, the defendants, their wit- 
nesses, and the principal. A foreaian of the jury is selected by the 
jufors during their deliberation of the case. There arc no spectators. 

Theprincipal, who also serves as the Student Council advisor, han- 
dies all serious discipliriaiy prbbleriis^ not the Student Court. The Stu- 
dent Court ;s convened < nly at the dir^cretion of the principal. Since 
istudents give Up their lunch recess to participate in Student Court, 
it usually is not cbriveried mbre than once a week, if then. 



The defendantis receive subpoenas the morning of the day court will 
convene. During the morning broadcast, it is announced that Student 
Court will convene at a specified time and room: And homerooms 
are asked to send jurors. 

The following is a Ss:onario of a typical Student €ourt session: 



Bailiff: Heat ye, hear ye, This court is now In session. The Honora- 
ble Judge Terrel Daitlpier presiding. All rise. 

Judge: (Raps his gavel twice oh table.) Please be seatisd. This court 
will hear the case of Cirel Ydhek and Tower Campbell, 
charged with violating Good Citizens Rule 7, fighting eacW 
other. Cirel, how do you plead? Guilty or hot guilty. 

Cirel: Not guilty. 

Judge: Tower, how do you plead? Guilty or not guilty. 
Tower: Not guilty. 

Judge: You may each tell your side; Cirel. 
(Cirel tells what he thinks happened.) 
Judge: Jurors, do you have any questions? 
(The members of the jury ask questions of the defendant to get a bet- 
ter uhderstahdihg of what took place.) 
Judge: Cirel, are there any witnesses to what happened? 
(if there are witnesses, the judge will allow each to speak. Jurors also 
may ask them questions.) 
Judge: Tower, you may now tell your side. 
(The same procedure Is followed with questions from jurors and wit- 
nesses.) 

Judge: Jury, you have heard the testimonies of this case. Please 
deliberate the evidence presented. Find the defendants 
guilty as charged, one guilty, one not guilty, or both not guilty. 

(The jUrbrs go but into the hall, select a foreman, arid discuss the case. 

When they reach a verdict, they re-enter the room and take their seats.) 

Judge: Foreman of the jury, have you and the other jUrbrs reached 
a verdict? 

Foreman:Yes. we have, your Honor. We find Cirel guilty arid Tower 
net guilty. 
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dudge: Thank you, jury. Cirel, ybu are to stay In the next three days 
during lunch recess. YbU are to write a two-page report on 
what Injuries are caused by fighting. You may go to the Ji- 
brary to do yoUr report. The work must be neat and the words 
spelled correctly. If hot, ybu will have to do it over during 
lunch rscess until jt Is accejjtabie. 

dudge: (Raps his gavel.) Court is adjburhed. 
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Compbiients of the Model 



TTb some, the Prospect School Student Council might be considered 
an extracurricular activity, since it occurs outside the classroom iii- 
structibhal program. We regard it as a vital part of biir overall educa- 
tional plan, which includes teaching selMisciplirie arid prbriibtirig good 
citizenship. The cbriipbrients of out riibdel include those identified 
in research bri well-disciplined schools. These cbriipbrients fall un- 
der fbiir main headirigs: 1) a shared serise bf puipbse fbr disciplirie 
trairiirig, 2) fociis bri the iridividUal studerit's rieeds, 3) puipbseful arid 
brgariized activity fbr leaniirig self disciplirie, arid 4) persbrial respbri- 
sibility fbr success bf the prbgrarii. The fbllbwirig discussibri bf each 
bf these cbriipbrierits is iriterided tb help adriiiriistfatbrs arid teachers 
whb wish tb desigri their bwri prbgrarii. 

A Shared Sense of Purpose for Discipline Training 

This model requires that every member of the staff support and 
contribute to the goal bf promoting and developing self-discipline and 
good citizenship in all students. Furthemiore, it assumes that all stu- 
dents can learn self-discipline and good citizenship if given the ap- 
propriate environment and the right opportunities. 

An essential aspect bf the school environment is how the adults there 
interact with each other and with the students. Hbw students inter- 
pret the behavibrs and attitudes bf these significant adults will deter- 




mine to a large extent the jcind of discipline that {jfevaiis. All adults 
must be models of t^ie behavior they expect the students to display. 
As John Dewey said^ "We never educate directly, but indirectly by 
means of the environment:'' 

The key person_who establishes a shared sense of pUipose for the 
school discipline program is the principal. This person must believe 
injhe program, convey its objectives, and suggest ways of cari7irig 
them out. the principal sets the leadership tone by model irig the 
desired behaviors for the staff and the students. The principal delegates 
leadership to staff and students and supports them in canyirig bUt their 
roles. 

The staff also have a vital roie in creating a shared sense of pur- 
pose. This is demonstrated in the support they give to the principal 
and in the atmosphere they create in the classroom to foster self^ 
discipline land good citizenship. By allocating time for a student- 
governed Homeroom Club, the teachers are providing opportunities 
for all students to ieam and perform skills needed for democratic par- 
ticipatiori in the governance of the schc^i. When misbehavior dccUrs, 
the teachers do not respond with sarcasm or ridicule; they allow stu- 
dents to evaluate their behavior according to a set of standards adopted 
by_ the student bcKly. 

Still another key person on the discipline training team is the staff 
member who serves as the Student Council advisor: This persbri is 
the liaisbri between the Student Council and the staff: The advisbf 
mUst be an effective teacher in order to guide the Student Council 
members in their various roles and in their working relationships with 
each bther. By exhibiting positive leadership behaviors, the advisor 
serves as an example to the Student Council members as they exer- 
cise their aUthbrity over school activities. 



Focus on the Individual Student's Needs 

When students are involved in self-directed activities under the su- 
pervisibri bf the Student Council advisor, they gain self-confidence. 
They cbme tb see their school as a place where they can make uiings 
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happen. Many student needs are met through their irivblvemerit in 
the activities of the Student Council. It provides: 

" activities for both small groups and the whole student Body. 

• opportunities to develop responsibility, initiative, and leader- 
ship skills. 

• a simplified yet basic understanding of how a democratic govern- 
ment works. 

• a vehicle for communicating student concerns to school 
authorities. 

• opportunities to learn respect for differences of opinion. 

As students come to underistand the need for rules arid havie a role 
in making and enforcing those rules, they are dri the road to develop- 
ing self-discipline and good citizeriship. 

Purposeful and Organized Activity 
for Learning Self-Disciplihe 

Every activity has the ultimate goal of fosteririg selMiscifjlirie. All 
activities take place during the school day arid are urider adult 
sufffirvision: 

In addition to the committees and clubs described iri the Student 
Council constitution, there is School Spirit Day every Thursday. Stu- 
dents wear clothing with the schoors colors, red and blue. Teachers, 
too, often join in the spirit of things arid wear red arid blUe bri this 
day: During homeroom in the mornirig, a cdUrit is takeri of the riUm- 
ber_of students wearing red and blue. There are always ties for the 
homerooms in first place, second place, and hdridfable meritibri, thUs 
many homerooms receive recognition. 

At lliursday morning Radio Club, the hbmefdbm awards fbr school 
spirit are announced, the students applaud, arid the hbmerbbms re- 
ceive a certificate with the Prospect Parither emblem bri it. Selectirig 
the school's colors and the black parither as the school mascbt were 
decisions die students voted on. 

During the winter when inclement weather preverits bUtdbbr re- 
cess, activities are planned to involve the whole school. Orie sUch 
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activity was Fun Day , which was scheduled in the afternobn in place 
of the normal schedule. Every teacher sponsored ah activity, in some 
cases with another teacher. The activities included handicrafts, ^ames, 
arts, cooking, and candy making. The principal led a cheerleading 
session: Students could select three activities arid riibve from one to 
another on their own. Much fiin was had by all. 

Another winter activity was an Iridbdr Picriic. The studerits invited 
their families to the school on this day during the lunch hour. Plan- 
ning the event with the help of the food service staff took about three 
weeks. A nutritious box lunch was prepared at the sariie cost as the 
regular school lunch. Orders were taken for the lunch up to three days 
before the picnic. Students on the free federal lurich program received 
a free box lunch; guests were charged the regular amburit. The desks 
were pushed aside in the classrdbrh by the studerits and teachers to 
create the "picnic grounds." Parents, graridparerits, uncles, aunts, and 
neighbors came 480 strong! 

Fun bay and the Indoor Picnic are examjjles bf Authbrized Activi- 
ties in the Prospect School Student Council coristitutiori. 

Personal Responsibility For the Success of the Program 

Responsibility for the discipline in the school ultiriiately rests with 
the principal and the teachers. However, the real issue is riot who 
is responsible for discipline in the school, but rather what W/w?bf dis- 
cipline should there be in the school. Our prbgram at Prospect Schbbl 
^^^^1 ^^^ P^^.^'^ip^ and teachers' jobs easier, because it is based on 
the kind of activities that help students become selMiscipliiied, self- 
directed American citizens. We invite ybU to try bUr model. 
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